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EDITORIAL COMMENT 



THE CITY AND THE TOWER 

jND the whole earth was of one language, and of 
one speech. 

And it came to pass, as they journeyed from the 
east, that they found a plain in the land of Shinar ; 
and they dwelt there .... 
And they said: "Go to, let us build us a city, and 
a tower whose top may reach unto heaven; and let us make us 
a name, lest we be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole 
earth." 

And the Lord came down to see the city and the tower, which 
the children of men builded. 

And the Lord said: "Behold, the people are one, and they have 
all one language; and this they began to do, and now nothing will 
be restrained from them which they have imagined to do. 

"Go to, let us go down, and there confound their language, that 
they may not understand one another's speech." 

So the Lord scattered them abroad from thence upon the face of 
all the earth. And they left off to build the city. 

Therefore is the name of it called Babel ; because the Lord did 
there confound the language of all the earth. And from thence 
did the Lord scatter them abroad upon the face of all the earth. 

Genesis xi, 7-p 

A jealous God was this plain-spoken God of Genesis; 
darkly shrewd, and with an abysmal, Rabelaisian sense of 
humor. Observe how neatly he puts his finger on the primal 
cause of his creatures' sublime audacity: it lies in the col- 
lective imagination of man — united and of one speech, "noth- 
ing will be restrained from them which they have imagined 
to do." This collective imagination must be broken into 
bits if God is to reign secure on his throne: he must send 
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The City and the Tower 

confusion of tongues to make men scatter abroad. And that 
was the beginning of nations. 

The symbol is of an imposing grandeur. Men have been 
scattered abroad into nations ever since. It is as though 
that old jealous God were still on the watch, thwarting 
men's efforts to -get together, blasting them with racial rival- 
ries, and confusion of tongues, and in the last resort wars. 

Confusion of tongues — that wise old deity recognized the 
power of the word. He knew that nothing binds men to- 
gether, and makes their imaginings grow into deeds, like 
a common speech. Today he must view with alarm the 
spread of the English language over the earth, realizing that 
such union in the word produces a mystic force "from which 
nothing will be restrained." He sees widely separated 
peoples bound so fast by it that wars within become well-nigh 
impossible and wars without will surge against them in vain. 
He smiles at any war-lord's effort to conquer the world, to 
conquer even neighboring nations, so long as a single language 
is spoken over half the globe — smiles indulgently, perhaps, 
knowing that even the war-lord himself feels the bitter truth, 
for is he not challenging this English word, this English 
kultur, and seeking to spread his own? 

Certain aspects of this prevalence of the English word 
stagger the imagination. This word that is spoken in Aus- 
tralia and New Guinea, in South Africa and North America 
and the little mother isle — will it become the medium of an 
irresistible force, the vehicle of the collective imagination of 
men still unborn, the utterance of the song in their hearts? 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Will it establish a string of democracies, and set up their 
code of liberty for other nations? Will those who speak it 
be so united by mystic cords of sympathy that "nothing will 
be restrained from them which they have imagined to do" ? 

The poet who uses English today addresses a larger poten- 
tial audience than any predecessor of whatever race. He has 
a greater chance to become the mouthpiece of that collective 
imagination which even the gods can not resist. Think of 
the little isolated world that Homer addressed — or Sophocles, 
Virgil, Dante. Think of Shakespeare's little England, of 
Pope's little London, of the tightly guarded island ramparts 
around Coleridge and Keats. Today a wee small song in 
Winnipeg may be megaphoned to the ends of the earth, and 
a note struck in Oklahoma may ring brazen bells in Peking. 

But just because his potential audience is so large our 
poet is in danger of losing it altogether. When London was 
a village, she could listen to her few singers ; when New York 
was a colony, any singer at all was a miracle. But now all 
the poets of a thousand cities are striving to enchant the 
whole vast English-speaking world ; and so that world hears 
only a confusion of voices, and listens to few or none. The 
danger is that the man of vision may be blasted by immen- 
sities — immensities of sound and silence, of crowds and 
emptiness, of truth and denial, hope and despair. The danger 
is that he may lose that primitive faith in life which leads 
men to build "a tower whose top may reach unto heaven" 
in order — listen to the proud and tragic reason — in order "to 
make us a name, lest we be scattered abroad" — into oblivion. 
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The City and the Tower 

The old sublime audacity which shall challenge the Lord 
on his throne — that is what the modern poet needs, whether 
he speak in words or deeds. Power which shall gather up 
the tremendous modern forces and use them for love instead 
of hate, for union instead of separation ; power which shall 
build a mighty tower to bring down heaven to earth. Then 
indeed an era will dawn which shall amaze the gods, for 
"nothing will be restrained from men which they have imag- 
ined to do." 

But as yet that old jealous God of Genesis sits secure on 
his throne. Ilow long must the tides of time roll on before 
he hears once more man's audacious challenge, before he 
comes down a second time to see "the city and the tower," 
and finds that "the people are one, and they have all one 
language" ? 

Perhaps by that time the mystic cycle of destiny may be 
rounded out to full completeness, so that he may be willing 
to take up his abode among men at last! H. M. 

VERNER VON HEIDENSTAM 

When the Nobel committee awarded the prize for litera- 
ture for 1916 to the Swedish poet and novelist Verner von 
Heidenstam, this was greeted by the entire country with the 
same enthusiastic approval as when the choice some years 
ago fell on Selma Lagerlof. 

Probably no other country can boast of having two of the 
foremost among its poets humbly place themselves at the 
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